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| _ | city itself, has disay d, and two fragments of its} The depredation committed by myself at Sagesta» 

Che Sraveller. pe grandeur p< arpa was not the only one we had that day to complain 

Conreneat } The Temple of Sagesta was never rich in orna-|0f. We were preparing to return to Palermo ; some 

—_— ment, but when in a perfect state it must have had | had left and others were leaving the temple, when I 

. SICILY. a grand and noble appearance; its style of archi- | recollect that my parasol was left amongst the ruins ; 

ae tecture is pure Doric. There are fourteen massy| Wwe went in search of it, and looking behind the 

LETTERS pillars placed at equal distances on each side of the pillars, which had afforded us shelter from the heat 

sssgnieae emai * ~ ad TO HER FRIENDS | temple, and six correspondent pillars support a frieze | of the sun during our lunch, we found not only the 
iar and tympanum in the front. These columns are | parasol, but the Reverend Father Abate,—the good 

(Concluded from page 344.) very lofty, and measure from eighteen to twenty feet | Dominican, with a wine bottle at his mouth, drink- 

ong in circumference at the base. The plain simplicity |ing away most lustily. Thinking to enjoy himself 

La Rocce, November 11, 1826. | and proportion of this structure constitute its gran-| Without observation, he had slily stolen from the 

Dean M.—My last letter to you had, just placed | deur, and time has given to the material with which | party in the bustle of departure, and was regaling 
our party down to a lunch in the Temple of Venus, | it is built a great portion of beauty. In the decayed | himself with the rich juices of the vine. It was 
at Sagesta, but I do not recollect whether I gave you | parts of the columns the stone* appears to be formed | necessary, indeed, to keep up his spirits, for he must 
a description of it or not. I may therefore probably | into innumerable little grottos or cells, thickly stud- | have mourned in heart, to see so many laughing 
repeat what I have before said. This ancient tem-| ded with small shells, formed by insects. I brought | faces on a Sunday. Many a time, and oft, did the 


ple, which is now in ruins, is situated in a gently 
ascending ground, and nearly surrounded, at a little 
distance, with lofty and boldly featured hills. Close 
on each side of the eminence, on which the temple 
stands, there is an opening dell, resembling the en- 
trance into Cheedale, in Derbyshire. I felt strongly 
inclined to visit this dell, but we could find no road 
into it without considerable danger; and the sun 
was so very hot, that we were glad to shelter our- 
éelves from the heat by remaining under the pillars 
of the temple. This temple, and the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, on an adjacent hill, are all that re- 
main of Sagesta, a very ancient, and once a formida- 
ble city, having been founded by Ainzxas, when a re- 
fugee from Troy.’ It soom rose to consequence, and 
continued to flourish through a succession of cen- 
turies. Its inhabitants became wealthy, and were 
the distinguished patrons of works of art, with which 
they enriched their city. In later days it experienced 
& reverse of fortune, being conquered, and partly 
destroyed by the Carthagenians, and plundered of 
some of its finest statues, which were carried to 
Carthage. In the third Punic war, Publius Scipio 
Africanus having conquered Carthage, restored: to 
he Sagestans the stutue of Diana which had before 
been regarded as the greatest ornament of the place. 
But this fine work of art they did not long possess. 
faius Verres, the Roman pretor of Sicily; the man 
ho plundered it of its richest sculptures, carried 
way the Diana of Sagesta. Cicero tells us that 
hen this noble production was given up to this 
ban, “the Sagestan matrons and virgins assembled 
0 witness the removal ; that they perfumed it with 
pikenard, that they crowned it with flowery chap- 
that they followed it to the confines of their 
tory, burning, as they went, frankincense and 





away several specimens, which we, with much diffi- | good man cross himself for our sins. I should really 
culty, broke from the ruins, and I intend to send | have liked much to have heard his confessioWufter 
some of them to Mr. C—, along with a collection of | this day’s expedition. The Father Confessor would 
lava, as soon as I meet with one worth his accept-| be both astonished and alarmed to hear that the 
ance. Why, what a piece of sacrilege have I com-| Reverend Abbot had been riding races on a Sunday 
mitted! So, indeed, I thought at the time, and so} with a woman; that woman a heretic, too; and that 
thought my companions. The little will sometimes| he moreover had been guilty of wine-bibbing, and 
imitate the great: there is so much of habit in the | the wine obtained rather in a clandestine, than in an 
propensity, that it seems like nature. In ancient} open manner! What a string of prayers the pious 
times Cicero harangued the Romans on the depreda- | Father must have had to repeat before the sins of 
tions committed in this temple, and some of my | this excursion “ were purged and done away !”” 

fellow travellers, feeling themselves inspired with} We quitted Sagesta in the same order we left 
the same spirit, (the spirit of haranguing—nothing Alcamo ; the lettiga with its jingling bells ringing 
worse) commenced a philippic to me on the enor-| for our departure. Not far from the temple, I 
mity of the offence I was then perpetrating within | ascended a rising ground opposed to the plain on 
the walls of the same temple; but when they found which it stood, for the purpose of obtaining a sketch 
their eloquence of no avail, they unceremoniously | of 80 exquisite a relique of former times. It is not 
joined in the plunder. well adapted, not even with the ground immediately 
The King of Sicily has been repairing these mag. | @bout it, for a picture; but asa place of great an- 
nificent ruins, much to the displeasure of my eye. I tiquity, it excites considerable interest, I therefore 
dislike to see patches of modern mortar intermixed | felt that it ought not to be entirely neglected. Mr. 
with and marring the most beautiful specimens of |©. remained with me, and by the time I had 
ancient architecture. He has placed an inscription | finished my sketch, the party had gained so much 
over the range of columns that compose the front of | §'ound upon us, that we did uot overtake them until 
the temple, to tell the world that he was the repairer | We had reached Alcamo ; there we dined, the Abate 
of the place, which, by the bye, will merely serve to | still our constant Cavaliere Servante. He now in. 
inform posterity how vile a taste he had. , | formed us, that if we meant to pass another night 
The scenery around the Temple of Sagesta does|{ from Palermo, we had better remain at Alcamo, 
not possess-so much beauty or grandeur as is met |@8 Partinico was unsafe for travellers, owing ta 
with in many other parts of the country through } banditti, and that the people at the house where we 
which we had passed. In one direction we had a | breakfasted were of that respectable community. 

glimpse of the sea in the distance, which formed the} We were much fatigued with our journey to 
chief beauty in the landscape; all besides was a| Sagesta; a good night’s rest was desirable; that 


succession of hills, chiefly barren, and anly picty.| could not be expected at Alcamo. We therefore 
resque in colour. determined to tire ourselves a little more, and reach 


Palermo, even though late at night. When we were 













Hours.” Now, not only the works of art, but the 





* Calcareous tuffae departing, the good priest came to salute the gentle- 
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men. Some slipped through his fingers; but he 
caught Mr. P. by the hand, and giving him a 
hearty kiss on the cheek, said, “Adieu, my son.” 
Poor Mr. P. blushed like a lady. ‘To mend the 
matter, just as he was handing us into the carriage 
the Abate caught his hand a second time, and gave 
him another salute, in presence of the whole party, | 
and the people in the street. I really think if 
Mr. P. had remained any longer in the street, he | 
would have had a kiss for each of the gentlemen. 
He, however, saved himself from any farther mor- 
tification, by springing into the coach. We then 
drove off, amidst the blessings of the priest and the 
people. 

Nothing particularly interesting occurred on our 
journey home. We stopped at Partinico, merely to 
change horses. The sun was setting as we left the 
vale; asea of floating gold spreag far in the distance ; 
the mountains near it partook of the same colour, 
whilst the soft transparent tints of an Italian even- 
ing were gently rolling their shadows along the vale. 
All around was still and in repose; not a sound was 
heard, save the convent bells, and the wild reeds of 
the peasantry returning from their labours. Bor- 
getta, the village in the mountains, caught the glow- 
ing light of the setting sun, and completed the com- 
position of this exquisite -picture. I could have lin 
gered here for hours had the beauty of the scene 
continued ; but such effects are transient here, for in 
Sicily we have little or no twilight; that witching 
time of night is denied us, for, in ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour after sun-set, night draws her 
thick veil over every object, and darkness involves 


en we entered the pass of the mountains, the 
moon was rising behind them, possessing nearly as 
much brilliancy as the sun in your foggy atmosphere. 
The pass appeared more terrible than in the day. 
The dreadful precipice on which we were was only 
partially or indistinctly seen, though from this cir- 
cumstance more forcibly felt. ‘The deep chasms be- 
low were entirely lost in the dark shades of night; 
for the moon, as yet, only lighted the summits of the 
distant mountains. Our guides, who were fond of 
the marvellous and romantic, amused us with stories 
of banditti, and an abundant supply of murders and 
robberies which had been perpetrated amongst these 
mountains. ‘The man who drove us, notwithstand- 
ing our entreaties to go slower, travelled at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour, and kept his horses on a 
continual gallop,—calling down the protection of 
Santa Maria, Santa Rosalia, and all the Saints in 
his calendar : all just praise be given them, we passed 
safe through the mountains, and entered, once more, 
into the delightful Vale of Palermo. The moon was 
high in the heavens, and all around us rested in the 
softencd light. It was, indeed, a lovely night; but 
fatigue had now so overcome me that I felt almost 
insensible to its beauty. ; 
About ten o’clock we reached Palermo, after tra- 
velling upwards of fifty miles amongst the rough 
mountains of Sicily in one day; and when you con- 
sider that twenty of those miles I performed on an 
ass, and on a saddle resembling those used by gentle- 
men in England, you will not wonder that I was 


life. Extreme fatigue often prevents me sleeping ; 
but such was not the case in this instance. I retired 
to bed as soon as I got home, and never awoke until | 
next morning between eleven and twelve o’clock. I 
was quite well; not even an ache, or pain, or any 
thing to complain of. 

I must now thank you for yours, from Liverpool. 

You have strongly excited my interest in the fate of 
the lady you mention. 
If I have not answered your last letters in a suffici- 
ently domestic way, charge the fault on my trip to 
Segesta, with which, owing to bad management and 
a want of proper economy, I have filled three large 
sheets of paper instead of one. Having done with 
this subject, I shall be at leisure to write a little more 
about my Sicilian and my English home; and it is 
not unlikely but you will be amused with some of 
my commissions. I have plenty of garden room, and 
I wish to try how much I can vary and increase the 
usual productions of an Italian garden. Send me, 
therefore, a stock of seeds, as follows, that I may 
begin my experiments without delay.—Adieu, &c. 





INTERESTING DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE FATE 
OF LA PEROUSE AND HIS CREW. 
ee 
[Concluded from our last.) 
— ie 
(FROM THE CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT GAZETTE, OF OCT. 5.) 


In our paper of Thursday last, we gave insertion to the 
very interesting details that had previously appeared in 
the Hurkaru, upon the authority of Captain Dillon, 
respecting the situation in which the loss of the celebrated 
navigator La Perouse occurred, and the islands, on which 
a considerable portion of his crew are supposed still to 
exist. The accuracy of this information we cannot ques- 
tion, nor does it seem necessary to require further testi- 
mony than that which has been adduced; but it may be 
desirable to eciate more correctly the @ priori argu- 
ments affecting its probability, and it will be satisfactory 
to find that they tend to confirm the directign which the 
present accounts assign for the shipwreck of La Perouse. 

It has always been held very unlikely, that two vessels, 


sea; and it-has, therefore, been generally admitted, that 
they must have been wrecked on a similar ridge of rocks, 
or on a Ite shore, by a common current, or the same gale, 
and it is, therefore, only necessary to inquire in what 
direction this was most likely to have happened. The last 
place at which Perouse was heard of was at Botany Bay, 
where he arrived a few days after the first fleet from 
Eagles, or in January, 1788. He remained there to 
build two long boats, to replace those which had been lost 
at Maouna, one of the Islands of Navigators, where Mon. 
sieur Langle, the _— of the Astrolabe, with Mon- 
sieur De Lamanon, the naturalist, and ten of the crew, 
were killed 4 the natives. Perouse left Botany Bay on 
the 10th of: March. On the 7:h of February, 1788, the 
date of the last letter received from him, he thus an- 
nounces his intentions :—** I shall bear up again for the 
Friendly Isles, and shall fulfil, most strictly, all my in- 
structions respecting the southern portion of New Cale- 
donia, the Isle of Santa Cruz of Mendana, the southern 
coast of the Arsacides of Surville, and the Louisiade of 
Bougainville, attempting to determine whether the Jast is 
separated from, or part of, New Guinea. [ shall proceed 
about the end of July, between New Guinea and New 
Holland, by a different passage from that of the Endea. 
vour, if any should exist. During September and Octo- 
ber, I shall explore the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the 
eastern coast of New Holland to Van Diemen’s Land, 
but only so far as to enable me to return to the northward, 
in time to teach the Isle of France by the beginning of 
December, 1788.” 

The course thus laid down is exceedingly explicit, and, 





somewhat fatigued. Rising at four o’clock each 
morning, and being either on foot, in a carriage, or 
on horseback, nearly eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, and under the influence of a Sicilian sun, I 
assure you I had never two harder days’ work in my 


with our knowledge of the steady and consistent character 
| Of La Perouse, we have no reason to suppose he would 
| have deviated from a plan so distinctly conformable to 
instructions to which he thus deliberately expressed his 


well found and manned, should both have foundered: at Had 


althoogh, as he was detained so long at Botany Bay, it ig 
possible he might have thought it unnecessary to return 
to the Friendly Isles, having sufficiently exp 
on his previous visit. As it is a that somethi 
would have been heard of him, if he had ever returned tp 
the eastern coast of New Holland, it seems equally 
that it was in the early part of his course he was lost. The 
navigation to the Friendly Isles, if he undertook it, wa, 
through an open sea, but when it deflected westward, 
towards New Caledonia, it became intricate with islets 
and rocks, in which such a catastrophe as is said in 
tain Dillon's narrative to have occurred, was every where 
to be apprehended. It is not, however, from the 
course of the voyage, that a deduction favourable to the 
correctness of the accounts which have given rise to these 
observations may be drawn, but from its actually com. 
omg ee the places where the vessels are said to hare 
een lost. From the Friendly Isles Perouse was to «jj 
to New Caledonia, in doing which he would n 
om the southern extremity of the New Hebrides, or the 
sles de Saint Esprit, in which Malicolo, Whanoo, and 
Paom, or Paiou, are situated, or he might have attempted 
& passage through them, which led to his loss. Again, 
from New Caledonia he was directed to proceed to Queen 
Charlotte’s Isles, and to examine particularly the southem 
extension of Santa Cruz, the Egmont of that Te Palas 
or by some included amongst the Solomon’s Isles, ort 
Arsacides of Surville, the next object of Perouse’s nay. 
gation. Both before and after his visit to New Caledonia, 
therefore, his course must have laid immediately in and 
about the position of those islands, in which the vesti 
of his fate are still said to be traceable, and which i 
between the eastern and southern extremity of Nev 
Caledonia and Queén Charlotte’s pe va The fol. 
lowing latitudes and longitudes will sufficiently prove te 
proximity of these different places : 



































Tongatabou..-.++-.25 sescecseeeees 21 9 174 46 W. 
South extremity of New Caledonia..22 30 167 39 E, 
Malicolo .-..0.s.cceeccesscceceeces 1615 16739R 


Egmont 165 30 E, 
The last, three lying under nearly the same longitud, 
in a regular succession from south to north. 

The inquiries that have been instituted into the fate 
this navigator are so far satisfactory, that they furnith 
negative testimony to several]. of the points, either lil 
down by himself, or falling within a reasonable limitof 
his course. The idea‘of the vessels being entangled in th 
icy seas of the south is wholly incompatible with his plan, 
and had he been lost in the gale off the Isle of Franc, 
which occurred in the end of.1788, he would probably 
have been heard of previously in the intermediate part if 
his route. The reports. that were at first current of bis 
being wrecked on the coast of: New Zealand were impr 
bable from the first, and have long since been forgotten. 
they been at all founded, they would have been veri 
fied long ago by the frequent intercourse between’ Pot 
Jackson and that country. The. same consideration rem 
ders it likely, that neither the Friendly Isles. to the em 
ward, nor the Gulf of Carpentaria and north coast ¢ 
New Holland to the westward, could have been the seete 
of his shipwreck, and we must.therefore look to some othtt 
point of his course.. In this again, we have had several 
the places mentioned in his proposed route explored, a 
though it may be admitted not very minutely. In 1791, 
two ships, La Recherche and L’Esperance, were sent it 
search of their unfortunate Peghennest, and, in the course 
of their voyage, they visited New Caledonia, Santa Cru, 
the Arsacides, and Louisiade. Impressed, however, with 
a belief, derived from a report attributed to Capt. Hunte, 
but apparently without any authority, that Perouse: ha 
been lost amongst the Admiralty Isles, the commanderd 
this expedition, D’Entrecasteaux, prosecuted his searh 
repeatedly in a westerly direction; and although he pased 
close to the south, and not far to the west, of the New 
Hebrides, or Malicolo Islands, he never seems to hat 
thought of. visiting them, or attempting any communica 
tion with the inhabitants. This group and the Feeje 
Islands were the only places in La Perouse’s purpo i 
track, exclusive of those at which D’ Entrecasteaux actual 
touched, at which a possibility of realising the objects of 
the voyage presented itself; and with respect to the latter, 
he had some information, obtained an intelliges 
chief of the Feejees, who arrived at Tonga, whilst th 
French ships were off the island. The cluster of the Ni 
Hebrides, or St. Esprit Isles, therefore, alone remaipe 
to be examined, and the total disregard paid to them > 
D’Estrecasteaux, argues a want of judgment and zeal, 
which it is difficult to account, and which reflects no 
upon his memory. This neglect, too, is the more rem 
able, as the probability of ts Pérouse being lost int 
vicinity did not fail to ocour. to the officers of the ¢ 





= to udhere. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
e shaped his courge, in the first instance, to the north, 


dition, not only from the data furnished by himself, b 
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from the aspect of the coast of New Caledonia. ‘It is 
not unnatural to suppose, (writes Labillardiere,) notwith- 
standing we could obtain no accounts of our unfortunate 
countrymen, during our stay in New Caledonia, that this 
dangerous and t inaccessible coast proved fatal to 
them; and we cannot but shudder, to think of the horri- 
Ble fate reserved for those who pastes from shipwreck, to 
take refuge among the cannibals who inhabit that island.” 
Although, however, these Caledonian anthropophagi might 
have devoured the men, their arms and habiliments were 
not se easily made away with; and had this place been 
the scene of the catastrophe, some hint of it must have 
transpired. In fact, a hint of its occurrence somewhere 
else, though not far remote, did offer, and a double canoe 
was found on the-coast of Caledonia, which had come frora 
the eastward, a day’s sail from an island called Aouvea, 
one of the benches of which was coated with white paint, 
aod was evidently part of some European vessel. hat 
made the matter still more suspicious, was, that when ques- 
tioned about this part of their equipment, the savages of 
this canoe set sail to the west, promising to return with 
additional information, but they never again made their 
appearance. Labillardiere supposes them to have come 
from a small island off the coast of Caledonia, named by 
the expedition the Isle of Beaupré; but this is a mere 
, and the vessel might have come from the Malicolo 
p, where the vessels of La Perouse are said to have 
wrecked, and where the crew of one was murdered: 
the sudden disappearance of the people looked very like 
dread of retaliation. 

With respect to the story conveyed by Admiral. Manby 
to Paris, and re-published in the Asiatic Journal of Oct. 
1825, of a whaler having found ‘vetiges of La Perouse, 
guch as French swords, medals, and a cross.of. St. Louis, 
at some island between New Caledonia and New Guinea, 
it is rather a confirmation, than a contradiction, of the view 
we have taken. This nameless island, it is true, is said to 
be exactly half-way between New Guinea and: New Cale- 
donia; but this is a vague mode of description, and its 
real position may: be nearer to the site suggested by Capt. 
Dillon, than ts from such a loose tr 
place be corvestiy dasignated, the party that left the islands, 
and the major part of the crew, might have beeh lost there, 
asit lies in the track they would probably have followed 
i settlements. 

From these considerations, therefore, we are disposed to 
think it highly probable, that some of the crew of the 
Boussole and Astrolabe may be living amongst the New 
Hebrides or Malicolo Islands, or, at least, that the proba- 
bility is sufficiently strong to warrant any reasonable sacri- 
fice for the discovery of the truth. Even'if unsuccessful, 
the attempt ‘would derive honour from‘ *he motives by 
which it had been animated, and we'can imagine no 
hig! er gratification for a humane and liberal spirit—no 
tas 


igh 

from the obscurity, in which their existence-has been for 
#0 many years enveloped, a body of adventurous seamen 
and scientific navigators; to bring back such as syrvive 
to that civilization from which they have been so long and 
so.utterly concealed, or to procure for the families and 
friends of those who may have perished, the melancholy 
consolation ‘of ‘knowing what part of the globe enshirines 
the relics of those whose destinies they Jament. 








(From the Calcutta Government Gazette of October 12.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As you have brought under public consideration 
Many interesting circumstances regarding the lamented 
fate of the celebrated circumnavigator Perouse, particue 
larly his intended researches after leaving Botany Bay, 
(“TI shall bear up again for the Friendly Islands, &c. &c. 
and the Louisiade of Bougainville, attempting to deter- 
‘mine whether the last is separated from, or forms part of, 
‘New Guinea, &c. &c. &c.”") it may be satisfactory to your 
readers to know, that the Louisiade * form no part of the 
main land of New Guinea. The ‘* Cul de Sac a U’Oran- 
gerie” of Bougainville, from which he extricated himeelf, 
with great diff culty, under severe privations, and the Cape 
“* de la Deliverance” (so emphatically; ig Hers his dis- 
tressed situation, after escaping from the abyrinth, which 
he has called the Louisiade) ranges along, and projects be- 
yond, the south-east extremity of New Guinea. The 
former comprises a very extensive combination of nu- 
merous low sandy keys and islets, trending to the north- 
West, dangerous to approach; and the ed forms the 
southern extreme of a high mountainous island, which 
terminates the Louisiade.- I have called it Bougainville’s 
Island, as he was the original ‘discoverer of it, although hé 





* Ascertained by the Duke of Clarence, and Duchess 
under my command in 1793, 





deemed to be fix 


3 or if the’ 


more tempting to nautical enterprise, than to retrieve 
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did not land, nor examine the island. It is inhabited by 
two distinct races of barbarians, who are cannibals,—the 
one on the mountains, the other on the sea-shore. The 
former have — long black hair, and live in huts, 
formed in the forked parts of high forest trees, to which 
they ascend by long deep notched poles, drawn up after 
the parties. These people resemble the Halfoorie Abori- 
inal inhabitants of New Guinea, and the Molucca Islands. 
he sea-shore race live in neatly constructed huts, raised 
upon piles about four feet from the ground, similar to those 
huts erected by the Malay islanders and others to the east- 
ward—which mode of building is alike adopted by the 
Mugs and Burmese, in our vicinity. The shore people, 
above alluded to, have long woolly hair, like the coast men 
of New Caledonia, New Britain, New Ireland, and New 
Guinea,—the inhabitants ef which are called Pap-ou-ahs. 
The Bougainville islanders are at constant strife with cach 
other, and devour the individuals made prisoners. Upon 
the east side of Bougainville’s Island we landed, and dis- 
turbed these savages at one of their horrible feasts, and 
buried the head and remains of the unfortunate victim 
they were feeding upon. In ranging along the steep shore 
of the island for anchorage, about half a cable’s length 
distant, the savages ran along the beach abreast the vessels, 
and repeatedly discharged their spears at us (which, of 
course, fell short) until we fired a shot from one of our 
great guns over their heads, when they disappeared alto- 
getner. The next morning we ob the beach covered 
with the boughs of cocoa-nut trees, both ends stuck into 
the sand, forming the branches into arches, which we 
c as marks of submission. We accord- 
ingly landed, and examined their huts, in which we found 
human skulls, strung indiscriminately with sharks’ heads, 
and other noxious animals, in festoonis, all around. We 
took some tortoise-shell fishing-hooks and other (to us) 
curiosities, and, in their — deposited beads, knives, 
small looking-glasses, and various other trinkets, and re- 
turned on board, hoping thereby to encourage an inter- 
course the next day. We saw, at a short distance, natives 
of both the Sgneriptions alluded to, but no signs we could 
exhibit brought them nearer to. us.. The next day we re- 
ated our visit and examination of the huts, when we 
‘ound all our articles had been carried off, but still we 
could not induce the near approach of any.of the savages. 
We again deposited other articles for their use, and quitted 
their inhospitable abode for New Guinea. We tried to 
pass through the Louisiade’s intricate and dangerous 
group, or between it and the main land, but we found it 
impracticable so to do, and we accordingly ra along 
the south face of New Guinea, which is low, and presents 
three small woody islands near its S.E. extreme. From 
thence we to New Britain, and then between it and 
New Ireland to Dory Harbour, on the N.E. side of New 
Guinea, situated ‘at the foot of the great mountains named 
Arfack, which may be distinctly seen upwards of thirty 
leagues at sea. e had the highest peaks one-third 
above the water, when we observed, in 33 north of the 
line, and stood towards them, due south 60 miles on the 
south of the line, before we anchored in the harbour afore- 
said. This gives their distance by measurement 93 miles 


in a direct line. ‘ 
Previously to our a ce at Bougainville’s Island, 
we had traced the S. W. side of New Caledonia, (on our 
way from the Derwent in Van Dieman’s Land.) and we 
found but two openings in the dangerous reefs that lined 
the whole face of the coast on that side. We twice had 
coerced intercourse with the sav of that extensive 
island, who are an athletic race of barbarians, and exhi- 
bited to us undoubted signs of cannibalism. We observed 
that the disease Elephantiasis affected some of the stoutest 
of the parties we met with. During our short stay (24 
hours) in Director’s Road, we witn a tremendous 
eruption of a voleano, inland, distant from the beach, by 
our computation, about twenty miles; the ships, then 
riding upon a bank of small coral, seven miles 
from the shore, were violently agitated, being forced for- 
wards and backwards, as the waters alternately receded 
from, ‘and returned to, the shore, consequent from the 
shocks occasioned by each successive eruption. Masses of 
stones and ice stones fell between us and the shore. 
We gladly quitted this awful scene, and the 2 
shores of New Caledonia, which has been v propri- 
ately named by the celebrated Captain Cook, from its 
» barren, and dreary external appearance. 

I may be allowed to add my opinion in favour of the 
account given by —— Dillon, of the fate of the la- 
They arisheds ee stased By bith, 00 the Malicalo Tanda, 
the ished, as im, on the . 
to the northward of New Caledonia, Dilton is 
justly entitled to the respect and consideration of the pub- 
ic; and it would’be worthy of this great Government to 
send some of their numerous vessels to rescue the surviving 


followers of the celebrated circumnavigator in question. 
Captain Dillon’s services would be eminently useful in 
such researches, Yours, &c. 

Calcutta, Oct. 7, 1826. JOHN HAYES. 


P.S. Bougainville’s Island is steep all round, and clear 
of danger; the level land between the beach on the east 
side, and the foot of the mountains which run through 
Bougainville’s Islands, did not appear to us to be wider, 
at any point, than half a mile; many fine cascades rolled 
from the tops of the mountains upon the plains below. It 
was our intention to pass along the south. west side of New 
Guinea, round Cape Valsche, or Walsh of Captain Cook, 
into M‘Cluer’s Inlet, or the north-west of the island, but 
we cauld not proceed from causes already explained. 
M‘Cluer’s Inlet runs in so close to the great bay of the 
Goelvink, on the north-east side of New Guinea, that the 
natives traverse the mountainous isthmus, from seé to sea, 
in twenty-four hours. J. H. 

We are glad to find so lively an interest has been ex- 
cited in the community, with respect to the fate of La 
Perouse. It is no more than we should have expected 
from the liberal feelings of our countrymen upon a subject 
So attractive to them as the r ss of maritime discovery, 
and with regard to an individual, who ranks so high 
amongst those adventurous oes to whom we are ine 
debted for an accurate knowledge of the limits of the 
globe, and who have brought the savage races of remote 
seas within the sphere of that civilization in which they 
must ultimately be comprised. It is also satisfactory to 
find, that those most competent to form an opinion upon 
the subject are disposed to admit the accuracy of the infor- 
mation that has been obtained, and to believe that Perouse 
was lost in or about the Malicolo Islands. On this sub- 
ject, we may observe, that the Malicolo Islands of Captain 
Dillon are not precisely the Malicolo of Captain Cook, 
being situated only sixty miles to the leeward of Tucopia, 
and in about the same latitude, or 12° 15’, whilst the for- 
mer lies in South latitude 16° 15’. Their relation, how- 
ever, to Perouse’s purposed track, is just as intimated, and 
the distinction does not affect the conclusions we have 
drawn. It js not likely, indeed, that the survivors of his 
crews are to be found collected in any one spot, and many, 
and the officers especially, may have perished in attempting 
to extricate themselves from their situation. But we have 
little doubt, that such individuals as still exist will be 
discovered scattered amongst the islands between New 
Caledonia and Queen Charlotte’s Annee and we 
strongly hope that circumstances may it of this con- 
jecture being verified, especially as the case of Captain 
Barker, alluded to by a well-informed writer in yestere 
day’s Hurkaru, who was brought off from Engano by s 
vessel sent from hence.for the purpose, may be considered 
to furnish a precedent. As shown by the writer to whom 
we have referred, the search made by D’Entrecasteaux can 
scarcely be regarded as a search at all, Ever in such 
sg of Perouse’s track as he traverged, that commander 

ept timidly aloof from the shores, and held little or no 
intercourse with the natives, except where he was least 
likely to gain the information he wanted. His voyage 
was more ambitious of being one of geographical disco- 
very, than a search for his predecessor, and, even in that 
respect, was far from productive, as he left the chief ob- 
jects of the previous navigation undetermined; one of 
these, the connexion of the Louisiade with New Guinea, 
is the subject of a letter addressed to us, by an authority, 
entitled to our implicit deference, and sets this geographi- 
cal problem satisfactorily at rest, as well as furnishes in- 
teresting information, with regard to the people by whom 
it is inhabited. 

















——_—————— = — —— ————— ene f 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer Extreme, Thermu-|i:xtreme| State of) Remarks r 
at during | meter8 | heateu- the Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning I= Day.| at M3, Boon. 
April 
18 |}29 70} 41 0] 43 O} 63 O|} N.W. |Fair. 
19 | 29 58] 43 0; 47 O} 53 O} N.W. /Fair, 
20 | 29 43) 43 0; 47 O} 53 O! S.E. |Fair. 
21 {29 53} 43 0} 47 O} 52 O| _N.E. |Stormy. 
22 | 29 63|; 40 0} 43 O} 47 O,N.N.E,|Fair. 
23 | 29 50| 38 0; 40 0; 45 0; S.S.W. |Rain. 
24/29 35| 36 01 89 O| 44 0! S.W. [Stormy 








20th,—Eight, a.m. rain. 

22d,—Very stormy during night. 

23d4,—Eight, a.m. snow. 

24th,—Heavy rain during night; eight,a.m. sleet and rain 
eleven, a.m. heavy fall of snow; the temperature, from the 





22d, unusually severe for this month. 
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Poetry. 





THE DREAM. 
—_—_— 
Methought the streams of Jordan roll’d 
Their swelling waters near, 
And darkness robed the billows cold, 
And thrill’d with nameless fear ; 
Upon the shadowy brink one stood 
Of that time-separating flood. 


No living thing, save her alone, 
Those waters wept beside ; 
Friends, lover, kindred, all were gone, - 
All fied that dreary tide ; 
And but the winds of heaven received 
The sighs her bosom, painful, heaved. 


And who the parting pangs may tell, 
The yearnings strong, subdued ; 
The fond regrets her heart that swell, 
The strife tween earth and God ? 
But Jordan’s billows nearer sweep, 
And she must pass that shoreless deep. 


And now her foot essays to speed 
Its passage through the wave, 
Then back recoils, for seemed, indeed, 
There darkly yawned her grave ; 
But narrow is the stream, and, oh, 
°’T were sweet to quit the vale of woe! 


Chill was the wave, and dark ; but far, 
Athwart the waters dim, 

Sparkled the bright and morning star, 
The star of Bethlehem ; 

And now, the tear-drops on her cheek, 

Of pardon and acceptance speak. 


Changed is the scene, and backward roll 
Those heaving billows high ; 
A holy calm ig on her soul, 
She fears not now to die; 
And now the wearied spirit shriven 
Has winged its flight from earth to heaven. 
Liverpool. 
SS 


-—————— 


NATIVE LAND. 
—--- 

What boots it, though the exile strays 
O'er fair and lovely isles, 

That bloom beneath the golden rays 
Of sun that ever smiles ; 

What boots it, though he paces o’er 
A bright and yellow sand, 

Still longs he for the parted shore— 
His own dear native land. 


What has the warrior’s eye in sight ? 
What nerves his lifted arm ? 

What makes him seek the thickest fight, 
As guarded by a charm ? 

Oh, this thought dwells his heart upon, 
As striving ‘gainst the band 

Of warlike foes—he rushes on 
To save his native land. 


What makes the watchful sailor give, 
When gliding o'er the deep, 

One glance unto the star of eve, 
Then turn aside and weep ? 


G. 





Because, when through a lattice stream’d 
Its rays so bright and bland, 

A beacon to his love it beam’d, 
In his own native land. 


The youth whose glowing fancy tir’d 
Of the sweet haunts of home, 

In search of those which have inspir’d 
The poet’s pen doth roam ; 

Tho’ fragrant beauty deck the spot, 
On a far distant strand, 

Soon findeth happiness is not, 
Save in his native land. 


The lonely exile sorrowing turns 
Unto his sever'd shore ; 

The warrior’s lofty bosom burns 
To see his hills once more ; 

The sailor on the dark blue main, 
The youth on foreign strand,— 

All long to view the scenes again 
Of their own native land. 

Manchester. J. BOLTON. 


—aEuueeee 
ON THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 


—=—>_— 
(From Blackwoed’s Magazine of February last.) 


*Tis o’er—in that long sigh she past— 
Th’ enfranchised spirit soars at last ! 


And now I gaze with tearless eye 
On what to view was agony. 
That panting heart is tranquil now, 
And heav'nly calm, that ruffled brow, 
And those pale lips which feebly strove 
To force one parting smile of love, 
Retain it yet—soft, placid, mild, - 
As when it graced my living child! 
Oh! T have watch’d with fondest care, 
To see my opening flow’ret blow, 
And felt the joy which parents share, 
The pride which fathers only know. 


And I have sat the long, long night, 
And mark’d that tender flower decay, 
Not torn abruptly from the sight, 
But slowly, sadly waste away ! 
The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
So meek a victim check’d his arm, 
Half gave, and half withheld the blow, 
As forced to strike, yet loath to harm. 


We saw that fair cheek’s fading bloom 
The ceaseless canker-worm consume, 
And gazed on hopelessly, 
Till the mute suffcring pictured there 
Wrung from a father’s lip a prayer, 
Oh God !—the prayer his child might die. 


Ay, from his lip—the doting heart 
E’en then refused to bear its part. 


But the sad conflict’s past—'tis o’er, 
That gentle bosom throbs no more ! 
The spirit’s freed—through realms of light 
Faith's eagle-glance pursues her flight 
To other worlds, to happier skies ; 

Hope dries the tear which sorrow weepeth, 
No mortal sound the voice which cries 

** The dameel is not dead, but sleepeth !” 


Tide Table. 


Days. Morn.| Even.' Height. 














Festivals, &c. 





— 


h. m.h. m.!ft. in.! 

Tuesday -- 1] 1 56; 21414 7 St. Philip and St. James. 
Wednesday 2] 2 34' 2 5513 5 Easter Term begins. 
Thursday.. 3} 3 18 3.4412 4 Invention of the Cross. 
Friday -+-. 4! 4 14) 44511 6 Moon's First Quarter. 
Saturday.. 5! 6 20' 5 5811 5! [John Evan. ante Port L. 
Sunday-:-- 6 6 38 7 1411 11 , Third Sandayafter Easter. 
Monday -- 7 7 46 81713 2, 

+ 8842 9 71410) 


‘ SHAKSPEARIAN JUBILEE. 


—_— 
The gala festival, for three successive d ( ; 
tion of the natal day i —_en attracted to Stee 
an immense multitude o s from Lond 
Fen Bee 


neighbouring towns, and in, wi 
Leamington, and the adjacent villages, oem bn 
this splendid ant, the first upon any scale of magni. 


tude that has taken place since the Garrick jubilee, on the 


4 6th, 7th, and 8th of September, 1769. 


The festival was conducted by the Shak i 
established at Ssathordapen-Aven, who, pater on 
honour to their iliustrious townsman, and to show their 
loyalty to their Sovereign, have — ‘holding a Tri. 
ennial Commemorative Festival on St. George's lay, the 
23d of April, and to continue the same on the two fol. 
lowing days. The subscriptions received for this P' 
on the present occasion have been most liberal, Rod far 
— the expectations of the committee, whose 
taste and liberality, evinced in the various pr. 
of the ceremonial, reflect upon them the highest credit, 
Soon after six o’clock, on Monday, the inhabitants were 
a os a bands of ag ape performers 
rading the town, and subsequently by the ringi 
~ firing of cannon, &c. oe a ae 

e arrangements in the line of procession were 
trolled by the committee, wearing sashes and mails; te 
sisted by about fifty constables. ~The whole being in rea. 
diness at eleven o’clock, the pageant of Shakspeare’s dr. 
matic characters, filled up by actors from Mr. Raymond's 


.| company, and amateurs, moved from the Guildhall in the 


following order : 
The Royal Standard of England. 
Full Military Band in uniform, playing “ Warwickshire Lads 
and Lasses.” 
The Committee of the Shakspearian Club, two abreast. 
The Banner of the Club. 
St. George on horseback, in armour, and bearing the ancient 
sword of the Corporation Armory, used for similar pur- 
poses since Edward III. : 
Melpomene, the Tragic Muse, in a dark-coloured Car, ~ 
drawn by four Fiends. 
Lear.—Edgar, as Mad Tom. King Lear. 
Richard the Third.—Gloucester. Prince of Wales. 
Macbeth.—Three Witches surrounding the burning Cauldron, 
with Music. Banquo, as Ghost. Macbeth. 
King John.—Cardinal. Faulconbridge. King John. 
Othello.—lago. Othello. 

Hamlei.—Ghost. Hamlet. Grave-diggers, with the Song, 
Romeo and Julict.—Romeo. Juliet. Friar Lawrence. 
Banner of Shakspeare's Arms. 

Thalia, the Comic Muse, drawn in a Car by four Satyra. 
Tempest.—Caliban. Trinculo. Ariel. Prospero. 
Winter's Tale-—Shepherd. Autolicus. 

As You Like It,—Audrey. Touchstone. 
Midsummer Night's Dream.—Oberon, King. Titania, Queen, 
ina Car, drawn by Puck and Fairies. Bottom, with the 

Ass’s Head 

Merchant of Venice-—Shylock. Portia, as Doctor of Laws’ 

Merry Wives of Windsor.—Sir John Falstaff. Mrs. Ford. 

Mrs. Page. 
Henry the Fifth.—Henry the Fifth. Pistol. Bardolph. 
Union Flag. 
Members of the Club, wearing the various medals struck for 
the occasion, four abreast. 

The procession, which had a most brilliant effect from 
the splendour of the armour, dresses, banners, chariots, 
and other decorations by Mr. Palmer, passed through the 
principal streets, amidst the plaudits of an immense con- 
gregation, to the birth-place of Shakespeare, which still 
remains in its former state. In front of the house a tem- 
porary hustings had been erected, and upon the cavalcade 
arriving at the spot, the officiating gentlemen having taken 
their places, the bust of Shakspeare was crowned by Thalia 
and Melpomene, and the following appropriate address 


was delivered : 

More than two ages, marked by many a deed 
Heart-thrilling, have passed o’er us since his dust 
Repos’d with r earth; yea, in that time,- 


High dynasties of monarchs have been cast 

From loftiest thrones, found refuge in mean graves; 
Wars have depopulated regions; light, 

Celestial light of knowledge, hath illum’d 
Earth’s darkest corners. ‘These two centuries 
The world hath lived in deeds two thousand years. 
Yet, mid the fall of thrones, the mighty c 

Of wars exterminating, all realities 

That fill the drama of the actor—Man, 

He hath not been forgotten; his strong hold, 
The empire o’er the soul, hath still been found 





Impregnable. Science had raised new powers, 
Controlling elements ; but in his art, Eo 
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— 
Oh! sweet humanity, we all turn back, 
And linger on the accents of our 
2 Our Shakspeare. Truth and nature were his handmaids, 
elebra. And led him curious and leaulng, through 
rratford The realms of human passion, all he saw 
and the Within that mighty region, and pour'd forth 
arwick, From his vast store a stream of living knowledge,— 
witness To animate, subdue, refine, exalt. 
magni. Yes, Kings and Conquerors have passed away ; o 
» On the The wealthy died, proud cherished, high-born fallen, 
Leaving but names—the empty wind of fame: 
an Clob Deeds, now whose very consequents are past, 
8 to do Records of strife for causes swallow’d up 
w their In Time’s great vertex 3 is it so with thee ? 
; a Tr. The Bard, with Shakspeare? Is it so with thee ? 
ay, the No! Still we have the living spirit with us, 
two fol. Breathing and moving in thy progeny. 


There Falstaff is thy wit, Hamlet and Lear 
Thy deep morality ; Othello, fire; 


and fe 


~e Romeo, thy tenderness; and all the host, 
° Macbeth and Richard, an unnumbered train, 
credit. Still are thy genius. Immortality 
nts were Hath set her seal on thee. Of other names 
formers We hear and talk, revere perchance the sound ; 
nging of But we live with the poet and commune, 
| Holding continuous converse with him: 
als He cannot die! Therefore we crown thy brows 
Sy 0} With this fresh evergreen, the dearest symbol 
Sew dn, A power so poor as Time can offer thee. 
tbe 4 At the conclusion,. the procession moved on to the 
i in the church, where the epitaph inscribed on the gravestone of 
Shakspeare— 
“ Good friends, for Jesus’ sake! forbear 
sire Lads To dig the dust inclosed here: 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
reast. And curst be he that moves my bones;” 
was sung in an excellent manner by amateur vocalists, the 
» ancient music by Dignum. The procession, at the termination of 


r pur. Divine service, returned to the site of the intended new 

t theatre, which is partly erected, where the Mayor, assisted 
by the Corporation, laid the chief corner-stone in due form. 
Shakspeare’s Hall was fitted up in a most superb manner 
for the occasion. _ In various parts of the room are scrolls ; 
les. over a painting of Shakspeare, upon a white ground, 


auldron, ‘We ne'er shall look upon his like again ;” and above 
that of Garrick, ** He suited the action to the word.” 
ohn. The crowds of persons from the neighbouring towns 
and villages had by this time much increased, and many 
2 Song. families of rank and eminence had arrived; and the 
mee. streets, houses, and elevated positions, presented an ani- 
mated display of beauty and fashion. Many of the houses 
jatyrs. were decorated with laurel, or a bust of Shakspeare. At 
ro. the theatre, the procession being marshalled around the 
arena, and upon the stage, the ceremonial of laying the 
first stone commenced. The coins, medals, and inscription- 
a, Queen, plate, having been deposited in the vacuum, the upper 
with the stone was lowered, under the guidance of the Secretaty.to 


the theatre; the Mayor officiating. This done, the band 
f Laws.’ struck up the National Anthem; after which the follow- 
Ford. ere sung, tothe music of Macbeth, commencing with 
“When winds are warring—carthquakes and mountains 
olph. tearing.” 
His banners once more bearing, 


truck for His mighty name declaring, 

His spirit all things cheering. 
, All voices raise. 
vale : Rejoice, rejoice, &c. 
ugh the To Shakspeare’s name we build a shrine, 
mse con- To celebrate his works divine; 
‘ich still And on the ground he had of yore 
e a tem: Erect one grateful trophy more; 
avalcade For here he held his hallow’d reign, 
ng taken And Fancy guards the fair domain; 

Thalia His Fairest here shall take their stand, 

’eddrem From vulgar foot protect his hand. 


All gentle Sprites come hover near, 

For Shakspeare’s magic cails you here; 

First Arlel, from your cows!!p bell, 

We bid you here by Prospero’sspell ; 

Good fellow Robin, tricksy Puck, 

Come bring to Shakspeare’s fame good luck ; 
85 Peas blossoin, moth, and mustard seed, 

And flimsy cobweb, hither speed. 

And thou, dark Hecate, take thy stand, 
Guard, with thy witchcraft, Shakspeare’s land, 
And nimbly, nimbly, nimbly— (Witches dance. 

We will— 
To the echo— 
To the echo of his music still. 


This part of the business was extremely well managed. 


by Mr. Raymond’s company in the next autumn. The 
pannels are to be filled up by illustrations of Shakspeare, 
and a splendid drop-scene will then be exhibited, repre- 
senting the Bard in the centre of a temple, surrounded by 
the kings and heroes of his plays. 
The following is the inscription :— 
Genio Loci 
Hoe Theatrum, 
Dat Dicat Dedicat. 
Consociato SHAKSPEREANA, 
Die Aprilis 234, 
Natali Poetae, 


A. D. 1827. 
Stratfordia Idcirco Jubilante. 


THE DINNER. , 
Soon after four o’clock, a splendid entertainment was 
served up in Shakspeare’s Hall. The Mayor presided, 
supported by Mr. Canning, of Hoxton, the members of 
the Corporation, and upwards of 200 gentlemen of the 
first respectability, including the members of the Club. 
The cloth having been removed, a number of appropri- 
ate toastsand sentiments weredrank, amongst which were the 
following: ‘* The Memory of the Immortal Shakspeare,” 
and * The Health of the Right Hon. George Canning; 
and may he, in the Administration he is now forming, 
eee Civil and Religious Liberty all over the world.” — 
his sentiment was received with enthusiastic approbation. 
The remainder of the evening was p with the 
utmost hilarity. 
The front of the Shakspeare Hall was brilliantly illu- 
minated in the evening, as was the Falcon Inn, where 
Shakspeare his convivial hours, and where the 
sittings of the club are now held. Several other places 
also displayed variegated lamps, and in the Rother Mar- 
ket a fair was held, the principal attraction being the 
Olympic Equestrian Circus. The day was fine, and never 
were witnessed more happiness and unanimity than were 
exhibited on this most interesting festival, nor did one 
accident occur to mar the gen joy. Late at night 
there was a grand display of fire-works, 


The Public Breakfast, on the following morning, at the 
White Lion Inn, adjacent to the birth-place of the great 
Poet, was most numerously and pectably attended 
The t room was tastefully fitted up with evergreens, 
and the military band played the most favourite airs, 
overtures, &c. The arrangements and the refreshments 
were of the best description. Nearly all the principal 
families of the town and its vicinity were present, and at 
one time there were 250 persons in the room; it is sup- 
posed, however, that nearly 400 persons breakfasted. To 
the breakfast succeeded recitation and _— Mr. Bond 
again spoke the Address, written by Mr. Serle, and recited 
by him on the previous day, at Shakspeare’s birth-place. 
After this, several comic and serious songs were sung, and 
the assembly did not separate until one o'clock. In the 
town and its neighbourhood, rustic Keegy took place, and 

ies were formed to celebrate the Jubilee in every 
ouse, and strangers might be seen moving to the various 
places consecrated by the memory of Shakspeare. At the 
dinner last night, many relics of Shakspeare were exhi- 
bited, such as goblets, drinking “S. Pipes, &c. all formed 
from the famous mulberry-tree. The Shakspearian Club 
Song of ** Rule, great Shakspeare,” adapted and sung 
with Yen applause, by Mr. Gwinnett, the Secretary, is a 
parody on ‘* Rule, Britannia,” set to the same air. It 
begins : 

When Britons first, at Heav’n’s command, 

The sails of science had unfurl’d, 
Shakspeare was formed by Nature's hand 
To be the wonder of the world. 
Rule great Shakspeare, great Shakspeare 
rule the Stage, 
Unrivalled to the latest age. 
The pageant of Monday, of the dramatic characters, is 
the first which has ever been presented at Stratford. It 
was to have been introdaced by Garrick, and the prepara- 
tions were made accordingly, but the morning proving 
rainy, it was obliged to be omitted. 
THE MASQUERADE, 

This entertainment, apparently as attractive as any part 
of the festival, commenced at seven o’clock, in a spacious 
oblong booth, erected for the purpose, in the Rother 
Market, immediately opposite the Olympic Equestrian 
Circus. The interior of the booth was fitted up in the 
most splendid style, and-illuminated with many teat 
variegated lamps, in various devices, and the floor chalked 
with mottos. There again the same extensive and liberal 
arrangements were to be found that have marked the 
whole of this memorable ceremonial. As might be ex- 





per from the plays of Shakspeare ; and the wit, repartee» 
umour, and feeling displayed by many of the company 
were striking. ’ 

On the third day the town was not very full of country 

visitors, but the attendance of the principal families at the 
morning Concert, at the White Lion Rooms, was more 
numerous than that at the Public Breakfast the previous 
day; and it is the only fault of the committee, in this 
commemorative ceremonial, that they did not adopt 
Shakspeare’s Hall for the purpose. The Concert, both 
in the vocal and instrumental parts, was well sus- 
tained by amateurs, and performers from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s company, who exerted themselves in so able 
a manner as to please a crowded audience for nearly 
four hours. Soon after the Concert had closed, the 
theatrical company left the town in a carriage, drawn by 
six horses, preceded by the military band, and escorted 
by a number of the towns-people, who thus strongly 
testified their approbation of the corps dramatique for the 
attention and support they had given to the Pageant. Mr. 
Ryan’s equestrian troop also occasionally paraded the 
town ; and, between the Concert and Ball, many pertes 
visited the birth-place of Shakspeare, and his funeral 
monument in St. Mary’s Church, where a great num- 
ber of names were registered in the books kept for 
that purpose. The Ball that took place in the evening, 
commenced at eight o'clock, in Shakspeare’s Hall, which, 
in addition to the decorations used at the dinner, dis- 
played the several banners bearing the names of Shak- 
speare’s plays, carried in the Pageant on Monday, and 
brilliantly illuminated, internally and externally, with 
many thousand variegated lamps. The company was very 
numerous and respectable. It is supposed that this Fes- 
tival would have been attended by a much greater number 
of persons, but for some misunderstanding that arose, 
partly owing to the diffidence of the committee, who were 
unwilling to extend their promises too far. 
So greatly, however, was the satisfaction felt by all par- 
ties, that many individuals have already subscribed to the 
next triennial meeting, which it is intended will beon a 
scale of unparalleled magnificence ; all the characters of 
Shakspeare are to be introduced, and the subscription 
will be general all over the kingdom. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


‘¢ Ludimus effigicm belli.” —ViDA. 
—— 
SOLUTIONS TO GAME CXXXVIII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen......F—8X 1 Kin 
2 Bishop ...E—4X 
8 Pawn...... G—6X MATE. 


How to compel the black to win, in four moves, with 
the pawn. 











WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen ...F—8X 1 King ......H—7 
2 Bishop ..EF—4X 2 Castle G—6 





3 Knight ...F—6X 3 Pawn ...... 
4 Knight ..G—5X 4 Pawn ......G—5XMaTE 
NO. CXXXIX. 
White, with the move, checkmates the black in seven 
moves. 





Black, 
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The new building is pleasantly situated. It will be en- 
titled “* The Shakspeare Theatre,” and it will be opened 








pected, from the superior excellence of the pageant, the | 
characters were most ably sustained; they were princi. 
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The Bonguet. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Vietoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, &¢. 
i 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ohange of Fortune. 

** [t was some days,” continued Mr. Eldridge, recover- 
ing himeelf, ** before I could venture to inquire the par- 
ticulars of what had happened during my illness. At 
length I assumed courage to ask my dear girl how long 
her mother and ‘brother had been dead. She told me that 
the morning after my arrest George came home early to 
imquire after his mother’s health, staid with them but a 
few minutes, seemed greatly agitated at parting, but gave 
them strict charge to keep up their spirits, and hope every 
thing would turn out for the best. In:about two hours 
after, as they were sitting at breakfast, and endeavouring 
to form some plan to attain my liberty, they heard a loud 
rap at the door, which Lucy running to open, she met the 
bleeding body of her brother, borne in by two men, who 
had lifted him from a litter, on which they had brought 
him from the place where he fought. Her poor mo- 
ther, weakened by illness and the struggles of the preceding 
night, was not able to sustain the shock. Gasping for 
breath, her looks wild and haggard, she reached the apart- 
ment where’they had carried her dyingson. She knelt by 
the bed-side; and, taking his cold hand, ‘ My poor boy,’ 
said she, *1 will not be parted from thee. Husband! 
son! both at once lost! Father of mercies, spare me!’ 
She fell into a strong convulsion, and expired in about two 
hours. In the meantime a surgeon had dressed George’s 
wounds ; but they were in such a situation as to bar the 
smallest hopes of recovery. He never was sensible from 
the time he was brought home, and died that evening in 
the arms of his sister. 

** Late as it was, when this event took place, my affec- 
tionate Lucy insisted on coming to me. 

‘* * What must he feel,” said she, * at our apparent neg- 
lect ?—and how shall I inform him of the afflictions with 
which it has pleased Heaven to visit us ?” 

** She left the care of the dear departed ones to some 
neighbours, who had kindly come in to comfort and assist 
her; and, on entering the house where I was confined, 
found me in the situation I have mentioned. 

** How she supported herself in these trying moments 
I know not. Heaven, no doubt, was with her; and her 
anxiety to preserve the life of one parent, in some measure 
abated her affliction for the loss of the other. 

** My circumstances were greatly embarrassed, my ac- 
quaintances few, and those few utterly unable to assist me. 
When my wife and son were committed to the kindred 
earth my creditors seized my house and furnitare, which, 
not being sufficient to discharge all their demands, de- 
tainers were lodged against me. No friend stepped for- 
ward to my relief. From the grave of her mother my be- 
loved Lucy followed an almost dying father to this me- 
lancholy place. 

** Here we have been nearly @ year and a half. My 
half-pay I have given up to satisfy my creditors, and my 
child supports me by her industry; sometimes by fine 
needlework, sometimes by painting. She leaves me every 
night, and goes to a lodging aear the bridge; but returns 
in the morning, to cheer me with her smiles, and bless me 
by her duteous affection. A lady once offered her an asy- 
lum in her family; but she would not leave me. ‘We 
ure all the world to each other,’ said she. ‘I thank God 


T have health and spirits to improve the talents with which 
nature has endowed me; and I trust, if I employ them in 
the support of a beloved parent, I shall not be thought an 
unprofitable servant. While he lives I pray for strength 
to pursue my employment; and, when it pleases Heaven 
to take one of us, may he give the survivor fortitude to 
bear the separation with due resignation : till then I will 
never leave him.’” 

*¢ But where is this inhuman persecutor ?”’ said Temple. 

** He has been abroad ever since,” replied the old man ; 
but he has left orders with his lawyer never to give up the 
note till the utmost farthing is paid.” 

‘* And how much is the amount of your debts in all?” 
said Temple. 

‘s Five hundred pounds,” he replied. 

Temple stared : it was more than he expected. 

** But something must be done,” said he: ‘* that sweet 
maid must not wear out her life in a prison. I will see 
you again to-morrow, my friend,” said he, shaking Eld- 
ridge’s hand. ‘*Keep up your spirits; light and shade 
are not more happily blended than are the pleasures and 
pains of life: and the horrors of the one serve only to in- 
crease the splendour of the other.” 

* You never lost a wife and a son,” said Eldridge. 

‘* No,” replied he, ** but I can feel for those that have.” 
Eldridge pressed his hand as they went towardsthedoor, and 
they parted in silence. When they got without the walls 
of the prison, Temple thanked his friend Blakeney for in- 
troducing him to so worthy a character; and, telling him 
he had a particular engagement in the city, wished him a 
good evening. 

‘¢ And what is to be done for this distressed man !”’ said 
Temple, as he walked up Ludgate-hill. ‘* Would to 
Heaven I had a fortune that would enable me instantly to 
discharge his debt! What exquisite transport to see the 
expressive eyes of Lucy beaming at once with pleasure for 
her father’s deliverance, and gratitude for his deliverer! 
But is not my fortune affluence,” continued he, ‘ nay, 
superfluous wealth, when compared to the extreme indi- 
gence of Eldridge? And what have I done to deserve ease 
and plenty, while a brave wortby officer starves in a pri- 
son? Three hundred a year is surely sufficient for all my 
wants and wishes: at any rate Eldridge must be relieved.” 

When the heart has will, the hands can soon find 
means to execute a good action. 

Temple was a young man ; his feelings warm and im- 
petuous. Unacquainted with the world, his heart had not 
been rendered callous by being convinced of its fraud and 
hypocrisy. He pitied their sufferings, overlooked their 
faults, thought every bosom as generous as his own, and 
would cheerfully have divided his last guinea with an un- 
fortunate fellow creature. 

No wonder, then, ‘that such a man, (without waiting a 
moment for the interference of Madame Prudence) should 
resolve to raise money sufficient for the relief of Eldridge, 
by mortgaging part of his fortune. 

We will not inquire too minutely into the motive which 
might actuate him in this instance: suffice it to say, he 
immediately put the plan into execution; and in three 
days from the time he first saw the unfortunate lieutenant, 
he had the superlative felicity of seeing him at liberty, 
and receiving an ample reward in the tearful eye and half 
atticulated thanks of the grateful Lucy. 

** And pray, young man,”’ said his father to him one 
morning, *‘ what are your designs in visiting thus con- 
stantly that old man and his daughter ?”” 

Temple was at a loss fora reply: he had never asked 
himself the question: he hesitated, and his father con- 
tinued— 

** It was not till within these few days thnt I heard in 


what manner your acquaintance first commenced, and can-} . 


not suppose any thing but attachment to the daughter 
could carry you such imprudent lengths for the father: it 
certainly must be her art that drew you in to mortgage 
part of your fortune.” 





* Art, Sir!” cried Temple eagerly—** Lucy Eldridge is 


as free from art as she is from every other error: she is” 

‘* Every thing that is amiable and lovely,” said his fe. 
ther, interrupting him ironically: ‘‘no doubt, in your 
opinion, she is a pattern of excellence for all her sex to 
follow; but come, Sir, pray tell me what are your designs 
towards.this paragon? I hope you do not intend to com. 
plete your folly by marrying her.” 

‘¢ Were my fortune such as would suppert her accord. 
ing to her merit, I don’t know a woman more formed to 
ensure happiness in the married state.” 

‘¢ Then prithee, my lad,” said his father, ** since > your 
rank and fortune are so much beneath What your princess 
might expect, be so kind as to turn your eyes to Migs 
Weatherby; who, having only an estate of three thousand 
a year, is more upon a level with you, and whose father 
yesterday solicited the mighty honour of your alliance. 
I shall leave you to consider on this offer; and pray re. 
member, that your union with Miss Weatherby will put 
it in your powér to be more liberally the friend of Lucy 
Eldridge.” 

The old gentleman walked ‘in a stately manner out of 
the room; and Temple stood almost petrified with asto. 
nishment. 

ie 
CHAPTER V. 
Such things are. 

Miss Weatherby was the only child of a wealthy man, 
almost idolized by her parents, flattered by her depend. 
ants, and never contradicted even by those who called 
themselves her friends; her form lovely, but her mind 
uncultivated, her heart unfeeling, her passions impetuous, 
and her brain almost turned with flattery, dissipation, and 
pleasure. Such was the girl, whom a partial grandfather 
lett independent mistress of the fortune before mentioned, 

She had seen Temple frequently; and fancying she 
could never be happy without him, nor once imagining 
he could refuse a girl of her beauty and fortune, she pre. 
vailed on her fond father to offer the alliance to the Earl 
Of ———-, Mr. Temple’s father. 

The Earl received the offer courteously ;—he thought 
ita great match for Henry; and was too fashionablesa 
man to suppose a wife could be any impediment to tlt 
friendship he professed for Eldridge and his daughter. 

Unfortunately for Temple, he thought quite otherwise: 
the conversation he had just had with his father, dis 
covered to him the situation of his heart; and he found 
that the most affluent fortune would not increase his hap- 
piness, unless Lucy Eldridge shared it with him ; and the 


|integrity of his own heart made him shudder at the idea 


his father had started, of marrying a woman for no othe; 
reason than because her fortune would enable. him to 
injure her by maintaining in splendour the woman to 
whom his heart was devoted. He therefore resolved to 
refuse Miss Weatherby, and, be the event what it might, 
Offer his heart and hand to Lucy Eldridge. 

Full of this determination, he sought his father, de- 
clared his resolution, and was commanded never more t0 
appear in his presence. Temple bowed; his heart was 
too full to permit him to speak. He left the hotise pre- 
cipitately, and hastened to relate the cause of his sorrows 
to his good old friend and his amiable daughter. 

In the meantime, the Earl, vexed to the soul that such 
a fortune should be lost, determined to offer himself a can- 
didate for Miss‘ Weatherby’s favour. 

‘What wonderful changes are wrought by that reign- 
ing power, ambition! the love-sick girl when first she 
heard of Temple's refusal, wept, raved, tore her hair, and 
vowed to found a Protestant nunnery with her fortune; 
and commencing abbess, to shut herself up from the sight 
of cruel, ungrateful man for ever. 

Her father was a man of the world: he suffered this 
first transport to subside, and then very deliberately un- 
folded to her the offers of the old Earl, expatiated on the 
many benefits arising from an elevated title, painted. in 
glowing colours the surprise and vexation of Temple whet 
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jn-law, and begged her to consider well before she made 
any rash vows. 

The distressed fair one dried her eyes, listened patiently, 
and at length declared she believed the surest method to 
sevenge the slight put on her by the son, would be to ac- 
cept the father. So said, so done, and ina few days she 
became the Countess D———. 


_ Temple heard the news with emotion: he had lost his 


father’s favour by avowing his passion for Lucy, and he 
saw now there was no hope of regaining it. ‘‘ But he 
shall not make me miserable,” said he. ‘* Lucy and I 
have no ambitious notions: we can live on three hundred 

year for some little time, till the mortgage is paid off, 
and then we sball have sufficient, not only for the com- 
forts, but many of the little elegancies of lite. We will 
purchase a small cottage, my Lucy,” said he, ‘* and 
thither, with your revered father, we will retire; we 
will forget that there are such things as splendour, pro- 
fasion, and dissipation : we will have some cows, and you 
shall be queen of the dairy: in a morning, while I look 
after my garden, you shall take a basket on your arm, 
and sally forth to feed your poultry; and as they flutter 


. pound you in token of humble gratitude, your father shall 


smoke his pipe in a woodbine alcove, and viewing the 
serenity of your countenance, feel such real pleasure dilate 
his heart, as shall make him forget he has ever been un- 
happy.” 

Lucy smiled; and Temple saw it was .a smile of ap- 
probation. He sought, and found a cottage suited to his 
taste. Thithzr, attended by love and hymen, the happy 
trio retired; where, during many years of uninterrupted 
felicity, they cast not a wish beyond the little boundaries 
of their own tenement. Plenty, and her handmaid, pru- 
dence, presided at their board's hospitality stood at their 
gate; peace smiled on each face; content reigned in each 
heart’; and.love and health,strewed roses on their pillow. 

_ Such were the parents of Charlotte Temple, who was 
the only pledge of their mutual love ; and who, at the 
earnest entreaty of a particular friend, was permitted to 
finish the education her mother had begun, at Madame 
Du Pont’s school, where we first introduced her to the 
acquaintance of the reader. 
Re 
CHAPTER VI. 


An Intriguing Teacher. 


Madame Da Pont was a woman every way calculated 


to take the care of young ladies, had that care entirely 
devolved on herself: but it was impossible to attend the 
education of a numerous school without proper assistants ; 
and those assistants were not always the kind of people 
whose conversation and morals were exactly such as 
parents of delicacy and refinement would wish a daugh- 
ter to copy. Among the teachers at Madame Du Pont’s 
school was Mademoiselle La Rue, who added to a 
pleasing person and insinuating address, a liberal edu- 
cation, and the manners of a gentlewoman.—She was 
recommended to the school by a lady, whose humanity 
overstepped the bounds of discretion; for, though she 
knew Miss La Rue had eloped from a convent with a 
young officer, and, on coming to England, had lived with 
several men, in open defiance of all moral and religious 
duties ; yet, finding her reduced to the most abject want, 
and believing the penitence, which she professed, to be 
sincere, she took her into her own family, and from thence 
tecommended her to Madame Du Pont, thinking the si- 
tuation more suitable for a woman of her abilities. But 
Mademoiselle possessed too much the spirit of intrigue to 
remain long without adventures. At church, where she 
constantly appeared, her person attracted the attention of 
a young gentleman who was upon a visit at his friend's 
seat in the neighbourhood. She had met him several times 
clandestinely ; he invited her to come out and bring some 
of the young ladics with her, to eat fruit and pastry in a 
aummer-house belong ing to the gentleman he was visiting, 
and Charlotte, being her favouritz, was allured to accom- 
pany her. 





The mind of youth, pure and innocent by nature, rea- 
dily catches at promised pleasures, unaware of the dangers 
that lie hidden beneath their, fascinating charms. When 
Mademoiselle asked Charlotte to go with her, she men- 
tioned the gentleman asa relation, and spoke in such high 
terms of the elegance of his gardens, the sprightliness of 
his conversation, and the liberality with which he ever en- 
tertained his guests, Charlotte, therefore, thought only of 
the pleasures she should enjoy in the visit, and not on the 
imprudence of going without her governess’s knowledge, 
or of the danger to which she was exposed by visiting the 
house of a young gentleman of fashion. 

Madame Du Pont had gone out for the evening, and the 
rest of the ladies retired to their apartments, when Char- 
lotte and La Rue stole out at the back gate, to fulfil the 
engagement with the young gentleman ; and, in crossing 
the field, were accosted by Montraville, as mentioned in 
the first chapter. 

Charlotte was disappointed in the pleasure she had pro- 
mised herself from this visit. The levity of the gentlemen 
and the freedom of their conversation disgusted her. She 
was astonished at the liberties Mademoiselle permitted 
them to take; grew thoughtful and uneasy, and heartily 
wished herself at home again in her own chamber. 

Perhaps one cause of that wish might be, an earnest de- 
sire to see the contents of the letter which had been put 
into. her hand by Montraville. 

In affairs of love, a young heart is never in more danger 
than when attacked by a handsome young soldier. A 
man of indifferent appearance will, arrayed in a military 
habit, show to advantage; but when beauty of person, 
elegance of manner, and an easy method of paying com- 
pliments, are united to the scarlet coat, smart cockade, 
and military sash, the poor girl who gazes on him is in 
imminentdanger: if she listen to him with pleasure, "tis 
all over with her,.and from that moment she has neither 
eyes nor eare for any other object, 

Now, my dear sober matron, (if a sober matron should 
deign to turn over these pages, before she trusts them to 
the eye of a darling daughter) let me entreat you not to 
put on a grave face, and throw down the book in a passion, 
and declare ’tis enough to turn the heads of half the girls 
in England; I do solemnly protest, my dear Madam, I 
mean no more by what I have here advanced, than to ridi- 
cule those romantic girls who foolishly imagine a red coat 
and a silver epaulette censtitute the fine gentleman; and 
should that fine gentleman make half'a dozen fine speeches 
to them, they will imagine themselves so much in love as 
to fancy it a meritorious action to jump out of a two-pair 
of stairs window, abandon their friends, and trust entirely 
to the honour of a man, who, perhaps, hardly knows the 
meaning of the word, and, if he does, will be too much 
the modern man of refinement to practise it in their fa- 
vour. 

Gracious Heaven; when I think on the miseries that 
must rend the heart of a doating parent, when he sees the 
darling of his age at first seduced from his protection, and 
afterwards abandoned, by the very wretch whose promises 
of love decoyed her from the paternal root ; when he sees 
her poor and wretched, her bosom torn between remorse 
for her crime, and love for her vile betrayer; when fancy 
paints to me the good old man stooping to raise the weep- 
ing penitent, while every tear from her eyes is numbered 
by drops from his bleeding heart, my bosom glows with 
honest indignation, and I wish for power to extirpate those 
monsters of seduction from the earth. 

Oh, my dear girls—for to such only am I writing—listen 
not to the voice of love, unless sanctioned by puternal ap- 
probation ; be assured, it isnow past the days of romance; 
no woman can be run away with contrary to her own in- 
clination. Then kneel down each morning, and request 
kind Heaven to keep you freefrom temptation ; or, should 
he please to suffer you to be tried, pray for fortitude to re- 
sist the impulse of inclination, when it is contrary to the 
precepts of religion and virtue. - 

(To be continued.) 





MR, CANNING. 


— 

Tne following sketch of this eminent statesman, under 
the name of Wentworth, is taken from the newly-published 
and popular novel of ** De Vere.” 

** De Vere’s acquaintance with Mr. Wentworth arose 
out of the introduction of their mutual] friend, Dr. Herbert. 
Mr. Wentworth had been made acquainted with all the 
oppressions, and all the self-exertions of the moated-house; 
and, ardent himself, and still, perhaps, with some pent- 
up romance in his composition, which all the struggles and 
events of his life could not absolutely conquer, he con- 
ceived both liking and esteem for his young friend. On 
the other hand, De Vere saw in Mr. Wentworth much, 
if not every thing, he admired. He thought him, as in 
times a little farther off another considerable minister was 
thought, by one who well knew how to describe him,—*‘ a 

rson of as much virtue as can possibly consist with a 
ove of power ; and his love of power no greater than what 
is common to men of his superior capacities.” He admired 
and loved him, too, for many other qualities, But it is 
not easy to describe this able and accomplished person.— 
His mind was an assemblage of all that could excite, and 
all that could soothe; his heart, the seat of an ambition, 
belonging, as it were, to himself; equally above stoopin 
to court or people, and which no fear of either coul 
affright. With all this, his feelings were attuned to friend- 
ship; and his intellect to the pleasures of elegant cultiva- 
tion. Thus he shone alike in the tumult of party, and the 
witchery of letters. In these last, he had been beauti- 
fully. distinguished, and had had many amiable associates 
before he acquired his political eminence. In the Senate, 
his eloquence was like a mountain river, taking its 
rise from reason, but swelling its impetus by a thousand 
auxiliary streams of wit and imagination, which it ga- 
thered on its way. It is, indeed, difficult to say whether 
his wit or his reasoning predominated; for such was 
the effect of both united, that never was reason so set 
off by wit, or wit so sustained by reason, The one 
was a running fire, flashing from right to left over the 
whole field of argument, so as to embarrass and para- 
lyze his antagonists; while the other, when serious. 
ness was resumed, struck down every thing that opposed 
with, the force of thunder. But he had a more powerful 
recommendation still to the favour of his auditors, whether 
in the senate or elsewhere. His politics, as his heart, 
were truly, I might say insularly, British ; and though he 
contemplated and understood the Continent as well as any, 
and better than most who went before him, of the Conti- 
nent it was his principle to steer clear, except in so far as it 
was connected with Britain. This did not fail to * buy 
him my opinions with all sorts of persons ;’ and he 
wound up all by a staunch adherence to his personal 
friends, not one of whom he had ever been Known to fail, 
or toabandon.. This made him the most loved for his 
owp sake, of all the leaders of his time out of the House, 
while in it he reigned without struggle or compcer—nihit 
simile aut secundum. Yet, superior as Mr. Wentworth 
was in all these respects, he was kept, strange to say, from 
rising to the highest point, by the influence or intrigues 
of far less gifted rivals. Men wondered at this, but, hap- 
pily for the repose of mankind, the times are over when a 
man who could not rule by other means, did not scruple, 
if he could, to seize the government by force, and awe 
even his prince into dangerous compliances, Mr. Went- 
worth knew this, but, even in other times, would never 
have attempted to go so far, and he therefore contented 
himself, at present, with a second place. This, at the 
time we write ofy was the less irksome, because the high 
quality and worth, and still more, the long habit of being 
considered the leader of his party, which belonged to the 
Premier, induced the submission of all to his authority, 
without a murmur. Every body, however, foresaw, from 
what has been stated, that the Premier's resignation would 
occasion a contest for the succession, which might shake 
the Administration to,its centre; and Mr. Wentworth 
was not a,man to submit to hold a second rank under any 
other living person. Sugh, then, was the public character 
of this accomplished man; and there were not wanting 
those who observed, in his connexion with great families, 
in the spread of himself among all men of parlinmentary 
power, and particularly in the attachment of the young 
men of rising talents to his person, 9 promise of future 
strength which might one day influciice the fate of the 
ed . ° . « * 

*‘ The appointment of Mr. Wentwort!: to the minist 
gave an entire new face to the politics! world. Hig 
matters were in agitation, fraught with nothing legs than 
a nation’s weal; and perhaps there could not be a proeuder 





point of pre-eminence than that on which Mr. Went- 
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worth stood. It is the observation of D’Alembert, that 
high office is like a pyramid; only two sorts of animals 
reptiles and eagles. Mr. Wentworth was 
at least no reptile. He had scarcely ever served in subor- 
dinate office; he had always disdained what is called a 
patron ; and from hig entry into Parliament, he burst 
forth ten thousand strong. To the present hei id and 
b 

all the motives which could really make ambition virtue} 
a sincere love of:country ; a perfect disinterestedness, and 
a most ineffable contempt for all mean arts in the acqui- 
a He had advanced from his personal 
ualities and abilities alone; he represented no great 
amilies; and was the organ of no anomalous oligarchy 
that sought to control the King. At the same time, he 
had advanced through the favour of the nation at large, 
as well as of his Sovereign. By this, wedonot mean what 
is vulgarly called the people; but that what is really so, 
the majority of all ranks, forming a happy amalgamation 
of the numerous parties which had hitherto divided and 
afflicted the state. The necessity for new maxims of 
government had long been felt; and those who agreed in 
ss else agreed in this, that a sincere regeneration 
solutely wanting to save the country from the 
coop of a corruption which was extending to its vitals. 


reach the 


summit of his fortune he had advanced, im 


sition of power. 


was a 


r. Wentworth thus seemed to unite all suffrages, in 
the hope, which was now entertained, that he was destined 
to the accomplishment of this happy work. Proud and 
enviable situation! the holder of wn 


nothing. 

De Vere found the new minister, within a few hours 
after having been closeted with his Majesty, ‘‘ different 
from what most would have ex » considering his 
new-born greatness; for though he had an excited air, it 
was rather serious and determined, than elevated or joyous. 
He had been pleased with his reception by the King, and 
he had a mountain of letters before him, all containing 
congratulations and professions, some of them, however, 
accompanied by itions which did not please him. 

** +f feel’ said he *1 know not what sort of alarm, at the 
difficulties that present themselves to a man who is deter- 
mined to rest upon bis principles, rather than upon ma- 
nagement, for success.’......6And yet, my friend,’ re- 
turned Wentworth with earnestness, ‘I am myself almost 
appalled at what I have undertaken ; for whatever people 
may think, or write, of the selfishness of ambition, what 
I feel at this moment tells me it is a very different thing.’ 
* I believe you,’ said De Vere, pomp | Wentworth seri- 
ously moved. * And you are one of t 
said Wentworth, * whom I would believe, when they told 
me that they believed me on such a subject. For how 
many oy apn ye ae Se same, and yet feel sure Jae 
I sought for power solely for my own purposes.’ * They 
can only be Of the common herd who Fould think so, at 
least if they knew you,’ said De Vere. ‘ And yet,’ said 
Wentworth, ‘how few but those who have themsélves 
borne the burden, know what they encounter, when they 
undertake a nation’s welfare: what difficulties there are 
to manage; what parties to please; what jare to reconcile, 
spirits to assuage, and combinations to disarm. Even our 
friends sometimes weigh us down by the very acts which 
they intend should support us. What mischiefs did the 
Tory Government of Queen Anne experience from the 
Tories themselves? Even envy lurks among these friends, 
and, sooner or later, like a serpent among flowers, stings 
us to death while in seeming security.’ Vere felt this 
from his own experience, and was much moved with the 
earnestness of the complaint, which he allowed was but 
too well founded. ‘If it is eo,” said Wentworth, * what 
in the way of self-interest can compensate, to a Minister, 
the total sacrifice of his ease, his health, and ¥ scien mind, 
to the welfare of a country which can only be thus secured?’ 
*If honaur, and real love of that country, will not do it,’ 
replied De Vere, ‘1 know not what will. Certainly the 
emoluments you are supposed to covet never will.’ § How 
truly have you answered !° said Wentworth. * ahd yet 
it is for these emoluments, these ‘ rascal counters,’ that we 
are supposed to covet the dangers, the strifes, and turmoils 
of our struggling lives. For these, and these only, it is 
thought that we watch while others sleep; that we are 
anxious while others laugh 5 that we bend under respon- 
sibility, while others trip lightly and cms | on their 
way.’ Here the conversation paused, for Wentworth 
seemed still occupicd with his reflections; nor , 
Vere interrnpt him, for he was really struck with this 
unex, ebullition in a man so ardent. Wentworth, 
ther . went on—* This malignant, this ecandalous in- 
justice,’ said he, * startles me still more, now that I have 
‘achieved, from motives (as to you I can say it) the most 


of all this, while the black and disappointed spirits | 


the land will be let loose upon me to assail me with 

































via ch is the real darling 
of history, before whom Cawsar and Alexander sink to 
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calumny. May I: not then feel alarmed, and exclaim 
with him who knew every part of our nature so well— 
**O! hard condition! twin-born with greatness, 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing! 
What infinite heart's ease must Kings negleet, 
That private men enjoy !” 

‘** Come,’ said De Vere, ‘ this is not the way I had ex- 
pected that the Minister of a nation’s wishes would have 
received his appointment; and did I not feel that it is the 
mere cloud of amoment, I should tremble for what is so 
like despondency:’ ‘No,’ returned Wentworth, ‘I will 
not despond, with the support of such men as yourself, 
and the reward which no one can take from me—a sense 
of that honour and love of country which you mentioned 
just now. This is, in fact, the only real encouragement 
of true ambition. For while our power is assailed, our 
motives misrepresented, our characters blackened, and 
our very persons sometimes hated, and all, while toilin 
for the public good, what treasure in the shape of gold, 
what real reward tan make up for it, save only horour!*” 

In winding up this finely-drawn character, adds the 
Reviewer, Mr. Ward specifies several acts of the Minis- 
ter, which prove that his entire sincerity when in office 
was as firm as his principles before he attained it. Ho- 
nesty, straightforwardness, an uncompromising patriot- 
ism, purity in dealing with all around him at home, and 
conduct altogether British in his foreign policy, are the 
prominent distinctions of his mode of governing. Thus 
approved by his King, supported by the independent 
among the upper ranks, and almost idolized by the people, 
we have a picture of a statesman at the summit of power, 
which we confidently look to see immediately realized in 
the person of the Right Honourable George Canning as 


Premier of England. 











WITCHCRAFT. 


Of all the barbarities that ever disgraced human nature, 
that of witchcraft was surely the worst ; it degraded man 
below the level of brutes, for there was no self-preserva- 
tion to excuse it. . In the case of forfeited property under 
the Inquisition, and in the traffic of negro slaves, we see 
self-interest warping and hardening all the best feelings of 
our nature, and making them gradually indifferent to 
blood and cruelty ; but, in that of witchcraft, we see man 
besotted with superstition merely, and persecuting helpless 
and unoffending creatures of a sex naturally claiming his 
protection. The notion of witchcraft was no innocent and 
romantic superstition ; no scion of an elegant mythology ; 
but altogether repulsive, bloody, and loathsome. It wasa 
foul ulcer on the face of humanity. It had no bright side, 
no redeeming quality whatever: itonly terrified the timid, 
and gratified the bigot, and pampered the impostor, and 
destroyed the friendless. There is no taste in its fictions, 
no dignity in its crimes, no romance in its history. 

Little was heard of witchcraft, properly so called, till 
about the middle or latter end of the 15th century, when 
Pope Innocent the Eighth directed a bull to the Inquisi- 
tors of Almain, empowering them to discover and burn 
witches. From this time the frenzy floated from country 
to country, raging a short time in each, and then the per- 
secution and the imagined crime ceased together. In 
England it possessed all mankind, from the king down to 
the most common witch-finder. James the First pub- 
lished a book on it called Demonology, and assigns as a 
reason for so doing, ** the great increase of witches and 
the denial of their existence.” When the King encou- 
raged it, we need not wonder at finding’ the parsons preach- 
ing the same doctrine, and publicly denouncing from the 
pulpit (in sermons, some of which are still in print) all un- 
believers in it as Atheist and Infidels; and also in the next 
reign publicly imploring Queen Elizabeth to take measures 
for the suppression or punishment of witches ; but, great is 
our surprise to find that enlightened judge, Sir Matthew 
Hale, and a man full of piety and theological reading,— 
ordering both young and old to be burned alive for this 
fanciful crime. One of the latest convictions before him 
was thatof Amy Duny, and another, in 1664, when he 
charged the jury without summing up the evidence 


dwelling only upon the certainty of the fact that there 
were witches, fur which he appealed to the Scriptures ; (see 
22d ‘chap. of Exodus, v. 18, where it is written, ** Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live ;”) and, as hesaid, “tothe 
wisdom of all nations ;” and the jury, having convicted, 
he next morning left them for execution. And these things 
were not done in a corner, not in remote provinces where 
knowledge was circulating slowly ; but at the heart, where 
it beat strongest, within a little space of a learned univer 
sity, and a day’s journey of a great metropolis, and in the 
midst of a people who said they were of Christ. 

It was in the Augustan age of English literature and 
science, when our country was adorned by a Newton, » 
Halley, a Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison, that Judge 
Powell condemned, for the crime of witchcraft, Mary 
Hicks, and her daughter Elizabeth, an infant of elevea 
‘years old, who were executed on Saturday, the 17th July, 
1716. a4 
While the mania lasted, many thousands fell victims {n 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In some instances, 
popular hatred rendered the existence of a reputed witch 
80 miserable, that they made the confession of witchcraft 
publicly, and so courted death in mere despair. Many 
were made to confess, by the most cruel tortures, and 
afterwards burned. 

Witchcraft was scarcely, if at all, known here till after 
the Reformation, which made the Catholics identify it with 
heresy. They affirmed that it was owing to the rise of 
Calvanism and Lutheranism, that this nefarious intercourse 
with the enemy of souls was become so much more free 
quent than it had ever been. Witchcraft was made evie 
dence of heresy, and heresy of witchcraft. Luther was ree 
ported » have signed the infernal compact with his blood, 

e 
the faith of the country, ‘as well-as its constitution ; ‘aided 
by the Whigs for the one ‘purpose, and by the Royal 
Society for the other.—Sce 5th vol. of Retrospective Review, 


Hopkins.—The ‘exploits of Hopkins, the celebrated 
witeh-finder, nave lately been made the subject of a novel 
and had we ge been of so fatal a character, might afford 
much food for laughter. The enumeration of the infernal 
imps or familiars employed by a certain witch is very 





kitling ; second, Jarmera, who came in like a fat spaniel 
without any legs at all; third, Vi Tom, who was 
like a long-legged greyhound, with a head like that of an 
ox;\fourth, Suck-and-Sugar, like a black rabbit ; fifth, 
Newes, like a polecat; Elemanzer, Pyewachet, Peck-ine 
the-Crown, Grizzle, Greedigut, &c. This Hopkins is said 
to have hanged thirty suspected witches in one year. 


Go Correspondents. 


Livgrroot Rovav Insrirurion.—A correspondent inquires 
whether we could not introduce into the the 
last address delivered by Dr. Traill, at the general meeting 
of the Proprietors of our Royal Institution? In reply we 
have to inform our correspondent, that it ig our intention 
to appropriate it as soon as convenient, as there is no ink 
propriety in copying a document which is not published for 
the purpose of sale, but for circulation amongst the mem 
bers of the Institution. Dr. Traill has givena very lucia 
exposition of the nature and state of the Institution; and 
the more general circulation of his address, whilst it will 
interest our readers, will tend to promote the prosperity of 
an establishment, which is an ornament and an honour to 
the town. 

We shall, in our next, address a note to Iron Mask, and in the 

meantime shall attend to his request. 

PLAGUE OF MANCHESTER.—We have been promised the conti. 

nuation of this narrative, which it seems has been inter- 

rupted by domestic affuirs. ° 

The Stanzas to Miss H. are reserved for our next. 

Gisert Buans.—The memoir of this gentleman shall appeat 

next week. It was displaced, by the account of the Shak 

spearian Jubilee. 

We have further ‘to notice W. B.—A. B.—T. W’.—Viator-0 

J. M.—Musael. 
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* The Revolution put to rights, 


amusing :—The first was Holt, who came in like a white 
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